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THE SUPERVISOR’S CHIEF BUSINESS. 


Y the one word, SERVICE, we may 
express it. The supervisor is the 
servant of all. Helpfulness is his 
only excuse for being. 

Is he not to direct? Yes, but 
not as a task-master or a political 
boss; rather as a guide who knows 
the trail and the pass, having been 
that way himself many times. 

Is he not to supervise? Yes, but not as a spy or 
a detective; rather as a gardener vwyho hoes, weeds, 
waters, shields from the sun, thins, prunes, sup- 
ports, that each plant may be thrifty and fruitful. 

Is he not to criticise? Yes, but not as those 
sons of Belial who bind burdens upon others which 
they themselves are not able to bear and will not 
touch with so much as a little finger, and whose 
only criticism is fault-finding. He is to criticise as 
all sons of wisdom criticise: ‘‘Here; this is the 
way to do it. See? Now try again.’’ 

‘‘Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be 
so among you—but whosoever will be great among 
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you, let him be your minister; and whosoever 
would be chief, let him be servant of all.”’ 

The supervisor whom teachers respect and whose 
visits they enjoy, the one for whom they will work 
Overtime and never tell! the supervisor whom the 
children love and for whose sake they will do any- 
thing, is one who serves consistently, sympathet- 
ically, abundantly. After fifteen years of well- 
intended service among the Massachusetts super- 
visors I feel that I may be forgiven if I speak 
frankly, and somewhat in detail. 

I. Consistent service—service which is not self- 
contradictory. We serve when we advocate neat- 
ness, orderly arrangement, harmony of color in all 
school work... To serve consistently we must ex- 
emplify these in our personal appearance, in our 
dress. The well-dressed drawing teacher is the ex- 
ception, and both teachers and children know it. 
We urge beauty in all school work. Why are we 
not consistent in our teaching there? The outlines 
which most supervisors prepare and distribute to 
their teachers are poorly arranged, carelessly writ- 
ten, horribly illustrated, miserably reproduced. They 
are simply disgraceful. At a glance one can see 
that their form contradicts every principle they en- 
join. We urge constant use of drawing as illustra- 
tion in other studies. Do we use drawing con- 
stantly ourselves when teaching? There are super- 
visors who pride themselves upon never drawing 
for children! ‘I have followed our supervisor of 
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drawing very closely for three years,’’ once said a 
superintendent of schools, ‘‘and in all that time I 
have never known her to make one solitary sketch 
on the blackboard, or to show a pupil or a teacher 
a single scrap of her own work!’’ One feels like 
shouting at such supervisors the fearful words, 
‘‘Woe unto you, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites.”’ 

Il. Sympathetic service—service which is self- 
forgetful, that sort of service which one is likely to 
give when he sees things from the point of view of 
the one in need. I have in mind two supervisors. 
One enters the room with a formal ‘‘good morning, 
children,’’ and instructs the teacher to give the next 
lesson in drawing, while he marks the mistakes in 
the last set of sheets. The teacher is unskilled in 
drawing, discouraged, nervous when watched, and 
knows very well that the work assigned in the out- 
line is too difficult for the grade. But the super- 
visor is a ‘‘Director’’ and the half-hour must be 
lived through some way. The other enters the room 
quietly, like a sunbeam; the children are busy, he 
does not disturb them. Here and there one looks 
up and smiles a welcome into the smiling face of 
their friend. He has grasped the hand of the 
teacher. ‘‘Good morning; how well you all look 
this morning, and how busy you are! What can I 
do to help you most?’’ ‘Will you please paint a 
spray for the children? We have tried and failed.”’ 
‘‘Wont you look over our designs and tell us how 
to improve them ?’’ ‘‘Will you teach the next les- 
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son on the outline? I fear I can not do it in the 
time allowed.’ ‘‘The children have work enough 
for the next twenty minutes; I want you to ex- 
plain three lessons to me, and then draw a Santa 
Claus for the children. I told them I would ask 
you to do it.”’ ‘*‘We have all the work done to 
date. I wish you would tell the children about our 
new picture, then when they are writing about it, 
we can look over the drawings. I want your 
opinion as to our harmonies of color.’’ A teacher 
knows what she needs. It is the supervisor’s busi- 
ness to SERVE, to put himself in the place of that 
faithful woman with her problem of forty problems 
and to give as he would be given to under similar 
circumstances. If we can not meet the need at the 
time we must promise to meet it at the earliest 
opportunity, and NEVER FORGET. There is 
only one way. Keep a note book and look it over 
every night. We would better take our last waking 
moments to fulfill a promise to serve somebody, 
than to say our prayers, if we can’t keep awake 
long enough for both. Put yourself in the place of 
that waiting teacher, or those expectant children, 





and you will realize at once how important the 
matter is. Besides, it is our business to serve that 
teacher and those children according to their need, 
not according to our pleasure. That is what we 
are paid for! 

III. Abundant service—service which is self- 
giving. Not grudgingly or of necessity, for not only 
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the Lord but everybody loveth a cheerful giver, and 
one who gives good measure, pressed down and 
shaken together, and running over. O, the pleasure 
of being able to give like that! Under those cir- 
cumstances it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, but only the giver can know it. ‘‘Not once 
in five years has one of my pupils ever come to 
me for help along any line and gone away dissat- 
isfied,’’ a teacher of boys once said to me during a 
moment of rare confidences, —‘‘so far as I know,”’ 
he added, with sudden humility. I had no doubt 
of the unqualified statement, for I knew the man, 
and knew that every time he had given that which 
makes the barest gift rich and full,—he had given 
himself. The secret of having much to give is to 
give all every time. He who gives his best will 
have better to give next time. He who gives less 
than his best will have less to give again. 

It is a law of the realm of spirit. ‘‘Give and it 
shall be given unto you.’’ ‘‘There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth.’’ Tell your teachers where you 
get help and inspiration. Let them drink at the 
same fountain. If it is a good one there will be 
enough for all. Don’t be like that supervisor who 
kept The Applied Arts Book from his teachers for 


fear he would have nothing to do! ‘I don’t know 
what I should do without it,’’ he said. ‘‘It pre- 
pares me for my teachers’ meetings!’’ And are 


teachers’ meetings —such teachers’ meetings—more 
satisfactory to all concerned, think you, than that 
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good friend in print would be whose aim is ‘*To 
serve those who teach drawing in schools’’? He 
who dares not give his best, give himself, is he who 
has little to give and fears to be found out. He 
will be! 

If you can’t give your best every time, richly, if 
you can not be sympathetic and appreciative, if you 
can not exemplify approximately what you adver- 
tise to be able to bring to pass in others, don’t 
pretend to be a Supervisor of Drawing and draw a 
supervisor’s salary from the public funds. Sell 
lightning rods! Canvass with a hair restorer! 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
North Scituate, Mass. 























BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
II. 


RE we sure that we have not tried 
to make drawing an end rather than 
a means? Let us remember that 
there must be a motive prompting 
the work, an interest or experience 
back of the drawing which demands 
expression. This thought is more 
and more influencing courses in draw- 
ing. The color work is applied, so 

also is the design. In the manual work the object 

needed in our schoolroom or for the individual use 
of the pupil is the object designed and made; in 
fact all lines feel this influence and with this comes 

a growing appreciation and interest on the part of 

the child. 

The blackboard drawing should be governed by 
the same spirit, the need of the hour, just as surely 
as the child’s work at his desk, and when this time 
comes the teacher will never lack a subject for 
illustration. This fall we are studying the trees 
and now drawing is found indispensable. 

The children are studying some tree near at hand, 
they are collecting pictures of trees and mounting 
these to illustrate their stories, and with this study 
they are becoming more or less familiar with our 
common trees. Have the teachers often been to the 
board to enforce a point in regard to the general 
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form of the tree, direction of branches or charac- 





teristic details? If not they will find such sketches 
a great help should they attempt them. It is the 
teacher who does such illustrative drawing who 
holds and interests her class. 

Let us try a few simple applications of the prac- 
tice suggested in the first article on blackboard 
drawing, using the trees as our topic for illustration. 

No. 13. Draw a gray vertical line suggesting the 
characteristic line of growth in the tree. Use the 
stroke given in No. 11 of Article I for the foliage. 
By simply shortening or lengthening the stroke of 
the chalk, using a greater pressure here and there 
the foliage is easily represented in a mass. With 
the side of the chalk represent the trunk of the 
tree where visible and with the point indicate 
branches. 

The sketch of the object as a whole, the massing 
of lights and darks before attempting detail are laws 
governing our blackboard work as well as the ob- 
ject drawing upon paper. Often the general outline 
may be sketched with charcoal and corrected when 
the chalk is used. 

No. 14. Try the poplar tree. What is the char- 
acteristic line in the tree? Indicate this. Mass the 
foliage as before using a vertical rather than a hor- 
izontal stroke. Do not remove the chalk from the 
board until the mass of foliage is represented and 
remember a light pressure for the grays and strong 
for the whites. 
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It is not the greatest quantity of chalk which 
gives the best drawing any more than the greatest 
quantity of pigment in our color work which gives 
the best painting. Represent trunk and branches as 
in No. 13. 

No. 15. A bit of landscape indicated by a few 
strokes of chalk often renders the drawing much 
more pleasing and at the same time suggests the 
environment of the tree. The lines used here are 
those given in No.1, No.g and No. 11 of Article I, 
and are easily represented. 


No. 16. The willow is another interesting tree 
for study and is drawn in a similar manner to those 
previously mentioned. The stroke of the chalk for 
foliage is a curving one rather than horizontal as in 
the evergreen or vertical as in the poplar. 


No. 17. A suggestion of distance will frequently 
be found a good background for a tree, building or 
other similar foreground. The distance is treated 
in exactly the same manner as the foliage in many 
of the trees, the side of the chalk giving a gray, 
uneven surface. In drawing the water represent the 
reflections with vertical strokes and the ripples 
with horizontal. 


No. 18. Here the hill side is made with two or 
three gray strokes of No. 1, the clouds with a sim- 
ilar curving stroke, and the trees added with char- 
coal using the same treatment as in the chalk 
drawings. 
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No. 19. Experiment with a few vegetables, or 
fruit, using the strokes which the drawings will 
readily suggest. For the grapes a short piece of 
chalk and a quick curving stroke, the point being 
used only in accenting. 

No. 20. The basket is represented by using No. 
10 Plate 3 for the surface and a few details with 
the point. Experiment a while with the handle, be- 
gin at the lower end at the left, draw upward, to 
the right and downward. 

The tumbler is represented by using a few gray 
vertical strokes of the chalk. Accent with chalk for 
high lights and a bit of charcoal for darks. 

In the other objects on Plate 8 let the surface 
of the vegetable dictate the direction of the stroke, 
keeping the work as simple as possible. See with 
how few touches an effect can be obtained. 

FREDERICK WHITNEY, 
Salem, Mass. 
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FLOWERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
I. 


AY the time come soon when there 
shall be in every American school- 
room, as there is in every Japanese 
home, a Shrine of Beauty. It would 
be so simple a matter for the archi- 
tects in planning new buildings to 
provide a space for such a Shrine 
where the flowers of each passing 
season should lead young minds to 
a new knowledge of God’s love of beauty. And I 
predict that before very long such places will be 
provided; if any reader has any influence in the 
planning of a new school building I am sure he 
will help to fulfill the prediction. 

But most of us will probably have to make the 
best of things as they are. I hope that all who 
care to use flowers in the schoolroom can at least 
set apart a corner of the room, where if possible 
there shall be a plain background of some subdued 
color. And in this corner there shall be placed a 
simple table—if one of the Teakwood flower tables 
so much the better. If the table has a highly pol- 
ished surface or is an old one marred by use it had 
better be covered with some plain greenish or gray- 
ish cloth; gray-green denim will serve admirably. 

Having thus provided a suitable place for the 
display of the flowers the next step is to obtain 
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some suitable receptacles for 
holding them. For it is a fact, 
the truth of which is becom- 
ing quite generally conceded, 
that discarded fruit cans and 
pitchers that have been too 
often to the well serve a 
more useful purpose on the 
junk-heap than they do as 
flower-vases. The flowers are 
entitled to receptacles which 
shall display them fittingly 
and such receptacles may be 
provided at very little cost. 





In the selection of jars 
and vases for flowers the 
cid hacen ' things you are most likely 
to be offered in the stores 
are generally to be avoided. For as I have often 
said, one must always remember that the jar is to 
be a receptacle for an object of beauty rather than 
to be in itself the centre of attraction. Consequently 
any vase with elaborate decoration that is likely to 
draw attention away from the flowers it holds is to 
be rejected. The crude ‘‘bouquets’’ so often painted 
upon jars and vases render the latter wholly unfitted 
for any harmonious use with flowers. The chief 
requirements of such a receptacle are beauty of 
form and simplicity of line, both as to decoration 
and outward contour. I might well have said sim- 
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plicity of line and form, for as a 
rule beauty of form means sim- 
plicity. No flower receptacles are 
more beautiful than the simple 
cylinder of Seto Porcelain like the 
one represented in the picture here- 
with. And the requirement as to 
simplicity of outward line at once 
rules out the cut glass vases so 
much used for roses and carnations. 
The surfaces of these are broken 
into so many fragments that any 
suggestion of continuous line is im- 
possible. 

A few vases of plain clear glass 
of good form are desirable. They should be of 
varying styles in order to be used harmoniously 
with different flowers. You will want two or three 
sizes of the usual form of rose vase with a flange 
above, and a few of the various styles of glass 
vases that have a large base and a more slender 
upper portion. Such vases have stability on account 
of the water held in the enlarged base. In the se- 
lection of these get those of pleasing form and 
avoid those with gilt or other ornamentation. The 
gilt design interferes with the flow of line in your 
composition and is objectionable in other ways. 

In selecting vases of colored glass great care 
must be taken. Most such are very crude in col- 
oring and are to be avoided. Occasionally I have 
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Seto Porcelain Jar 








found good colors in such 
‘ flower vases; at least one 
American manufacturer is 
making these, and a few come 
from abroad. The former can 
be obtained of the Boston 
Arts and Crafts Society. 
When we come to the 
general lines of pottery we 
find a great variety of ware 





offered for our _ selection. 
There are a few sorts of 
Marigolds in a Mexican Bow American ware—notably that 

from the Hampshire and the 
Merrimac potteries——in which inexpensive flower jars 
may be found, and it is probable as it is certainly 
desirable that the number of these artistic wares 
may be increased in the near future. The best va- 
riety, however, of such pottery jars is to be found 
in the better class of Japanese shops in the cities. 
In Boston there are at least three such shops, 
although even in these you have to select according 
to your own taste and not let the mere fact that 
the vessel is of Japanese manufacture influence you 
to buy. For most of the Japanese shops now-a-days 
are filled with stuff made for the American trade 
without regard to artistic beauty. If the occidentals 
desire barbaric combinations of red and yellow the 
orientals are willing to supply the demand as long 
as the money holds out. 
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In getting these 
jars select good tones 
of gray, or green, or 
yellow, or brown, and 
of the false 


garnish of over-adorn- 


beware 


ment. Even simple 
conventional designs 
of flowers are likely 


to limit the usefulness 
of the receptacle to a 
similar sort of flower 
when you have 
studied the subject 
carefully and have be- 
come sensitive to the 
of 
arrangement. 
Several distinct 
forms of these recep- 
tacles are needed for 
displaying the various 
kinds of flowers. The 
simplest and perhaps 
the most _ generally 
useful are the simple 


harmonies flower 


cylindrical jars of 


which you will want 








two or three sizes. 


n Gray Japanese Jar 


These 


are useful with a great variety of flowers and are 
to be obtained in a great variety of ware. 





Then you 
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want some shorter 
wider jars and rather 
small vases of various 
simple forms, and one 
xy or two rounded ones, 
similar in shape to the 
familiar glass rose- 
bowls. 

Being thus _ pro- 
vided with adequate 
and appropriate re- 
ceptacles the next 
thing is to get flowers 
for them. And at 
this point remember 
Thoreau’s advice as 





to living: ‘Simplify, 

simplify!’’ A few 

flowers of one sort 

properly displayed in 
an appropriate jar are a thousand times better than 
a handful of many sorts crowded together in a 
bunch. 

In selecting the receptacle as well as in arrang- 
ing the flowers in it the first thing to remember is 
the spirit of growth of the plant. If the blossoms 
are borne on tall straight stems a cylindrical jar of 
good height is probably their appropriate receptacle. 
If the blossoms are spherical and are borne on 
short stems—as with the summer flowering roses 
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Globeflowers in Hampshire Vase Globefiowers in a Banko Vase 


a low wide receptacle is probably best for them. 
Study the spirit of the plant and then try to inter- 
pret it in your arrangement. And don’t crowd the 
blossoms. Give them freedom so that each flower 
may tell its own story. In so doing the blossom is 
likely to teach the children in your charge lessons 
of fitness and beauty a great deal better than they 
could learn such lessons from the books. 

As to the special flowers to use take those 
nearest at hand. One of the greatest services you 
can do the pupils is to open their eyes to the 
world of beauty surrounding them. This morning 
as I came up the path to my office I saw on one 
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side a bare triangular patch of brown earth filled 
with young cannas recently from the greenhouse 
with a variegated border of coleus. On the other 
side was a field of clovers and daisies and butter- 
cups, wondrously beautiful under the rays of the 
June sun. As I came along, some people in car- 
riages gazed admiringly at man’s pitiful attempt at 
decoration while they passed with unseeing eyes 
the glorious natural display. Read John C. Van 
Dyke’s ‘‘Nature For Its Own Sake’’ and try to get 
the pupils to appreciate the beauty of the Great 
Playground they are born to live in. Lead them to 
appreciate the spirit of each passing season, of 
which the flowers are the most significant emblems, 
taking here another lesson from the Japanese who 
would not think of using blossoms out of their nat 
ural season. And above all develop your own love 
of beauty so that the children shall come where 
you lead rather than attempt to follow a path you 
simply point out to them. 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED, 
Durham, N. H. 














An APPROVED OUTLINE fer OCTOBER 
WORK i ALL GRADES. 


PRIMARY. 


IRST YEAR. Select simple, brilliantly 
colored objects, like a rose hip or a 
sumach leaf with only a few leaflets 
remaining, or woodbine berries, and 
have these drawn repeatedly in color 
with brush or colored crayon, giving 
attention to shape and size and color 
of paper and the arrangement of the 
drawing upon it. Include autumn 

leaves and compare their colors with those of the 

spectrum. Notice the natural order of colors in the 
spectrum, and arrange collected illustrations accord- 
ingly. 





Second Year. Continue the drawing from fall 
plants and include the drawing of other fall berries. 
Teach the meaning of ‘‘tint’’ and ‘‘shade’’ and 
look for the tints and shades of R, O, Y, G, B 
and V in the autumnal colorings. Practice making 
tints and shades of these colors with crayons or 
water colors. 


Third Year. Continue the drawing from fall 
plants and include the fall fruits. Review the six 
standards and teach the intermediate hues, OR, RO, 
YO, OY, GY, YG, BG, GB, VB, BV, RV, VR. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 


Fourth Year. Draw one or two trees of marked 
and characteristic shape,—an elm, a pine, an apple. 
Represent first in brush. and ink, and when typical 
trees are memorized, use them in simple landscape 
compositions. For example, within a given rectangle 
place the tree upon a hillside, so that the three 
masses, tree, sky, ground, shall be harmoniously 
related. 


Fifth and Sixth Years. In the fifth year con- 
tinue the development of definite tree images, and 
in the sixth add those of buildings,—a church, a 
house, a barn, and of a pond, a brook, a path. The 
effects of using different tones of gray in different 
dispositions of darks and lights in the same compo- 
sition should receive attention. 


GRAMMAR. 


Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Years. Continue the 
work of the previous grades in landscape composi- 
tion, including the use of elements obtained by 
pupils while sketching out of doors or from the 
school windows. Pay particular attention to values 
and hues in scale relation. 
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ENERALLY the new teacher has a 
fit of fright about the first of Octo- 
ber! In September the opening days 
were full of new experiences, the 
sessions were somewhat broken 







owing to the arrival of new pupils, 
and the non-arrival of necessary sup- 
plies; there were the first visits of 
the supervisors and the first inspir- 
ing teachers’ meeting. But by October the novel- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the pupils, organ- 
izing the classes, starting the new lines of work, 
have worn away and the burden of the serious 
day-after-day business of school teaching settles 
down oppressively. ‘‘How can I ever go through 
with it all!’’ 







October's sign is Scorpio. It is the time when 
fear has its brief day. The October feeling is not 
modern! Phaethon had it when he entered Scorpio’s 
dominions, if we are to trust those cunning Greeks. 
When he saw the scorpion he lost his head com- 
pletely, lost control of his steeds, lost his position 
as driver. Of course no teacher reading this Mem- 
orandum will, because of her fear and their fruits 
be hurled by any Superintendent Zeus into any 
Eridanus. But it is well to take time to look at 
the situation squarely and meet it calmly. 











We have to live but one day at a time. Let us 
not attempt to carry the past and the future as 
well as the present. ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’"’ The most helpful habit to form 
is that of preparing the day’s work well, doing the 
day’s work heartily, and dropping the day’s work 
quickly, without one bit of worry. 

Worry is a three headed devil—looking forward 
he plots mischief by destroying hope, looking round- 
about he increases misfortune by magnifying fear, 
looking backward he robs his victim of all satisfac- 
tion by poisoning memory. Worry incapacitates. 
Cast him out, even if it requires prayer and fasting. 


S 


The work outlined for the month is easy and to 
the children delightful. Nature always appeals to 
them, especially nature in colors. Then such va- 
riety is possible! Anybody can draw a single red 
rose hip, and anybody will find difficulties enough 
to satisfy his ambitions in a complicated spray of 
woodbine. It would seem that anybody might blot 
down a single tree on a side hill, but the wider 
one’s observation and experience the more hopeless 
one becomes of finding trees well drawn and col- 
ored even in the works of professional artists. 

The danger is almost always in attempting too 
much. Be satisfied to do a simple thing well. Not 
quantity but quality. Not ‘‘effect’’ but the realiza- 
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tion of a definite and rather low aim. They are 
children, children! Some of them hardly know 
‘fone and one with the answer set down!’’ 


-_ 
, 


There is no such thing as ‘‘a tree’’ in any 
realm but that of abstract thought. All the trees 
ordinary mortals wit of are particular trees. They 
are pine trees or oak trees or apple trees. Nay> 
they are more particular yet. They are the pine 
tree I tapped for pitch when a boy, the oak tree 
across the road from Sam's, the apple tree which 
bore apples fit to eat in school September first. 
Begin with the drawing of one familiar tree. Notice 
its growth, its own peculiar shape, its individual 
color. Then learn another tree of the same kind, 
then another and another. The pupil’s response to 
the request, ‘‘Draw a pine’’, must be a memory 
drawing of a particular pine, at first, and later a 
synthesis of several particular pine memories, per- 
haps. 

‘‘A church’’ in the Outline, means the church 
with which the children are most familiar. Memo- 
rize one view of it, another view of it, and yet 
another, until the image becomes plastic, obedient 
to the will. ‘‘A house’ is a familiar particular 
house; ‘‘a barn’’ is that one the children pass every 
day. People talk most entertainingly and most 
fluently about that with which they are most fa- 
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miliar. Artists paint best that which they know 
best. The masterpieces seldom impress one at first 
as being wonderful, extraordinary, original. As one 
studies them they come to be only perfect expres- 
sions of common things or of thoughts everybody 
has had. 

Be on the watch for good illustrations of trees, 
or whatever else you are studying and teaching. 
Almost anybody whose work gets reproduced will 
be able to tell you something you didn’t know about 
what he draws. One must see something in order 
to draw anything! 


es oe 
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The old style Superintendent’s report cover, the 
‘‘official document’”’ kind, has largely given way to 
the new. The improvement is marked. The title 
is printed in color related to the soft-toned paper. 
The wording is gathered in from the four points of 
the compass and all that it is necessary to have on 
a cover is put in concise form in one or two spots 
well placed on the page. 

BS 

Some one of the glorious late autumn days 
‘‘nature’s ‘sober, second thought’, and to me the 
sweetest of the thinking’’—-take your box of paints 
or crayons and go out into the country and receive 
of the inspiration which nature offers so profusely 
60 
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at this time of the year. Select some one thing 
which to you is beautiful; study it from different 
positions and against different backgrounds. When 
you are satisfied that you have the best view-point 
for the composition, decide how much, beside the 
one thing which seems to you the most interesting, 
it is necessary to draw to tell the story of your 
impression. Remember that you cannot represent 
all that you see—no one ever lived who could—and 
that you must simplify and subordinate. 

Make the best sketch you can. 

The next day in school, instead of the regular 
drawing lesson, let the children draw with you. 
Perhaps you have tried landscape drawing in color 
at the blackboard with rather less than more suc- 
cess. Probably the difficulty, providing you can 
draw a landscape, has come from the black of the 
board showing through your color and deadening 
the color effect. 

Try it this way. First draw a rectangle of the 
right size and shape to hold your composition. 
Cover the whole of the inside of this rectangle 
with a heavy coating of white chalk—scrub it on 
hard. Draw upon this background using the col- 
ored crayons made for blackboard use. With this 
white ground there will come light instead of dark- 
ness and an atmospheric effect which is surprisingly 
satisfactory. 

Do the pupils know why you varied the routine 
and gave them this holiday? Do they know that 
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this bit of nature appealed to you as being an ex- 
pression of nature’s loveliness ? Do they know that 
you put it on the board that they might see with 
your eyes? Do they know that the schoolhouse is 
surrounded with just such beauty ? 
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Box No. 


Standard” Water Colors 


These Water Colors are ‘‘Standard” because*they are based on the Solar Spectrum 


13. 





Here is a list of our best-selling boxes:— 


No. Ai. Eight pans of semi No. 9. Nine tubes of moist 
moist color, Red, Orange, Green color, six Standards, Warm and 
Blue, Violet Warm Gray and Cool Gray, and lamp black, 90c, 
Cool Gray, with brush, 25c. No. 10 Photograph Colors 

No. 6. Eight cakes, same as The six Standards. Brown and 
sortment of colors.and brush,2S8c. Chinese white, with brush, 25c. 

No. 8. Four large cakes, Red No. if. Ten pans, semi-moist 
two Yellows, and Blue two artist's colors for High Schools 
brushes, 20c. assorted to order, with brush, 50c. 

No. 13. Four pans, Red, two No. 12. Same as No. 11, with 
Yellows,and Blue,and brush,20c. only five pans, 30c. 


SEND FOR PULL PRICE LIST. 

Among our Books for Teachers we publish Cardboard 

Construction, by J. H. Trybom, Superintendent of 

Schools, Detroit, Mich. It is a practical book for work 
in this popular occupation. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Milton Bradley Co. , Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadeiphia Atlanta San Francisco 











NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


dL. AAMMETT GO, 116-120 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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COMPETITION No. 2. 





The Applied Arts Guild 


Open to all Grammar Schoolland 
High School Pupils in the 
United States. 


E> 
“se? 


AWARDS. Competition Ar High School Pupils 





Secor i Prize, The Applied Arts Book for One Year 

SUBJECTS. Autum flowers, plants or fruit on the branch 

MEDIUMS. Pencil, pen and ink r brush and ink The drawings 
} ‘ } r 





may be made in outline, tw r more tones, light and shade, ad 
silhouctte It ink is used, it must be black India ink 
PAPER. Drawings are to be made upon paper about 9 by 12 inches in 
s1ze 
CONDITIONS. Each drawing is to be signed titial 
of the pupil craftsma On e back of the sl s aced 
th l x data:—Compe nA I ho 
city, state, and nothir ~€ 
Drawings sel ects as ] winne i th operty of Th 
Applied Arts ¢ la ay shed in time inthe Ay 1 





Arts Book 
Drawings not retained by the Guild as specified above will be re 
turned to the owners provided they are accompanied by return postage 


All Drawings must be received at the Guild Office on or 
before November 15, 1902. 


E> 
The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. —_ 
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THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD 
COMPETITION No. 3. 








The School Grounds 


Photographic Competition 


WV 





I Ww I 1 TI 4 Ar Book phot aphic 
| s m {t 1 1y i ist oO. gg Is wil € uC 
e found in this country Your school is may be very ~ g 
suggestive to some teache a thousand miles distant—you are ally 
ivi s 
AWARDS First I 
Se 
I i I hI s, T API 1 Arts | k for Or 
Yea 
SUBJECTS. rhe school grounds as a whole, or a chosen 
part, as a walk, a gate, the entrance toa building, et 
R® BPRODUCTIONS. No blue prints will be considered 
Blac ‘k at nd WI prints are preferred rhe photographs 
ist be at ae ; by 44 inches in size They may be 
of or not rhey must be carefully packed for 


mailing, damaged prints cannot be accepted 


CONDITIO NS. Each photograph is to have written on the 


back, Competition No the name ant edits 

idet onl the subject of the pho grap »h Al 1 phot 
pene submitted are to become the oper of the 
Guild Any number of phot gray yhs may be sent in by 
ne perso n 


All photographs must be received at the Guild Office not 
later than November 15th, 1902. 


py 


The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. 
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UGSBURQ’S 
DRAWING 


An Entirely New System of 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 
THE SPECIAL MERITS of the system are 
1. Directness and Simplicity. 


2, Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 
3. A practical and not theoretical treatment of the sudject 





The System Consists of three books—Book I., Book Ul. and Book III 
—Price 75 cents each—containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every 
phase of the work. 





BOOK I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades; that is 
to pupils of six, seven and eight years of age 

BOOK II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades rhis course is in- 
tended to lay a broad and firm foundation in the art of graphic represen- 
tation, after which, any special branch of drawing may be followed by 
the pupil 


BOOK II]. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human 
head and figure, designing and mechanical drawing 


PRACTICE BOOKS. 
Price 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen. 


In the system there is also included a series of practice books for 
pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for practice purposes 
cad on each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline of the work for the 
following week. These outlines tell the pupil what todo, and by means 
of simple drawings show the pupil how the work is to be done. Each 
practice book is arranged to cover one-half year, and all are uniformly 
graded for each year 





PUBLISHED BY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DEPT. 1, 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
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THIS HANDSOME 
HALL CLOCK $2959 


price, to any point in the U. S. 
ae 
Constructed of polished cherry, mahoganized, 


or polished aatenell oak 
Hall Clocks have heretofore ranged in price 


! Tm $50.00 to $1,000.00 
We will sell this beautiful Colonial timepiece 
exactly like photograph, directly into American 


homes, charges prepaid, from our factory at the 


Low Price of $29.50 


Up tothe present time a first-class hall clock 
ta popular price has been unknown 
An ornament to any room, hall or staircase 








DESCRIPTION 





‘ Height. 7% feet. Depth, 11 inches. Width 
Size inches Weight pounds 

Etruscan ornaments, solid cast brass 

Ornaments polished. Top ornaments, brass and 


Can be furnished witho 





Dial crean 
ited by neat gold scrolls 
ight day 


at R¢ 
Movement , 








ndulum l al 
hours on soft-toned gong ite 
Guaranteed to keep perfect time. 
State if oak or mahoganized cherry is wanted 
We refer to any commercial agency Remit to 
Ithaca Calendar Clock Co. 
Dept. B. ; ITHACA, N. Y¥. Established 1865. 
Makers of the l 


world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks. If interested in 
Calendar Clocks send for catalogue 





Sent, treight prepaid, on receipt of 
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go the Spencerian No. i College nee 
was i pted \ xT t nd pr tess I T as tl 
Standard and is HI ‘BEST t lay 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 





Worcester Art Museum 


School of Instruction 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Water Color and Design 
INSTRUCTORS 
st JOSEPH DE CAMP, Bost 
SOUTHWICK Worcester 
Tuition, $15 term, admits t all classes Address Mrs. Mary L 
itchell, Worcester Art Mi , 
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he Guild will publish a little volume 


f Refuge’’ by Siees Turner Bailey, 
piring booklet is the address 
it Saratoga in 1901, before the 
f Instruction. In an editorial 
iress the New York Sun said **Henr 
had all the poetry crushed « 
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to understand and have the 


heart to enjoy it; that com- 


monplace work will always 


uncultiv- 
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be the portion of 
ated patronage.” 


PALGRAVE 





